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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Spring is a dangerous season 
emotionally. That is traditionally 
true in Romance. It is likewise 
true in War. 

The Sratin tirade at mid-wk 
may be accepted as “window- 
dressing” (as was the CHURCHILL 
speech against which the Premier 
took such violent objection.) No 
rational mind expects an early 
conflict in which Anglo-Ameri- 
can might will vie with Russia. 
Nonetheless, war clouds press 
upon troubled peoples the world 
around. And it is folly to hold 
there is no menace in them. 

From Manchuria come reports 
of “heavy fighting.” In Iraq and 
Iran, in Egypt or India, almost 
anything is likely to happen any 
time, There may be armed clashes 
momentarily between, let us say 
almost at random, Bulgaria and 
Greece, or Yugoslavia and Italy. 
France has devalued her franc, 
while Spain revalues her FRANCO. 
A French-Spanish war could re- 
sult from the establishment of an 
anti-Franco gov’t in Spanish bor- 
der territory. 

All over the world, at this sea- 
son of the vernal equinox, when 
men should be plowing and 
planting, with hope in _ their 
hearts, there’s scarcely a land 
that knows the blessing of se- 
curity. It is a jittery universe 
where men make bonfire of prin- 
ciple and cast the ash of appease- 
ment to indifferent winds. Our 
leaders rub the salt of self-inter- 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


est into the sores of state and 
fume at the festering wounds. 
Shall there be, this Lenten-time, 
no wearer of the crown of thorns; 
none to kneel contritely at the 
Cross? 


GM STRIKE: Despite all of 
the UAW hip-hurrah, it is a 
pretty obvious fact that the GM 
strike was settled because the 
union had to make peace, Under- 
the-surface mutterings were be- 
coming too portentous. It is no 
secret that rival labor leaders, 
notably JoHN L LEwiIs, were be- 
ginning to look upon the motor 
industry as a ripening plum. 
UAW had to make peace, or face 
the threat of dissolution. There 
can be no question of who “won” 
the conflict. The $1 billion GM 


- strike was a staggering loss to 


all concerned, including the over- 
patient public. It will be a long 
time, let us fervently hope, before 
we shall look upon another 
such example of futility and fum- 
bling. 

A thing that is frankly troub- 
ling the minds of motor men as 
they view the prospect of ad- 
vancing costs: Is the automobile 
destined again to become luxury 
transportation? Once immediate 
pressing needs are satiated, will 
high-price levels place many of 
the better cars beyond the pros- 
pect of mass production? It is 
definitely a subject for sober re- 
flection. 


Maj Gen’l Lewis B HEr- 
SHEY, nat’l draft director, was 
quoted this wk to effect that 
“growing internat’l tension” 
assures strong support for ex- 
tension of Selective Service, 
which expires May 15, Even 
so, there’s slim chance for 
continuing draft. VA is con- 
cerned because GI reemploy- 
ment rights tie to this Act. 
Law which permits vet to 
claim old job will be con- 
tinued in some form, but who 
will administer, and how, 
isn’t clear . Auto Mfegrs 
Ass’n has cancelled fall show 
in N Y,_ indicating little 
change expected in °47 mod- 
els .. . OPA authorizes Chry- 
sler, Ford, Hudson to sell cars 
(both factory and dealer) at 
present ceiling, billing buyer 
later for any add’l am’t to 
equalize increased ceilings .. . 
Britain, where the disabled 
veteran problem is much more 
acute than in U S, now has 
a law which forces all busi- 
nesses With 20 or more em- 
ployes to 
take ona 
specified 
quota of 
disabled in- 
dividuals. 
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“It is unfortunate that the line 
cannot be approved.” — Gtori1a N 
McAus.tan, historian gen’l, Gen’l 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, 
declining to okay genealogy of 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. (Missouri So- 
ciety had planned to make CHURCH- 
mL honorary mbr when he visited 
Pulton.) 1-Q 

“I know if I were going to Rus- 
sia, I’d be disappointed if they 
gave me southern fried chicken in- 
stead of caviar.” — CHuas G Day, 
Savannah, Ga hotel man, feeding 
and housing 500 delegates to cur- 
rent internat’l monetary confer- 
ence. Day says he’s just going to 
“let ‘em eat Georgia vittles.” 2-Q 


“In a few moments enough rice 
was scattered on the sidewalk to 
feed one of our hungry country- 
men for a wk.”—Mbr of food mis- 
sion from famine-stricken India, 
gazing with dismay upon wedding 
party being showered with rice 
outside a Washington church. 3-Q 

“I don’t believe Hitler would con- 
tact anyone in this country.” — 
MAvurRIcE BARBANELL, editor, Psychic 
News, London, who insists he’s en- 
gaged in keeping racketeers from 
bringing disrepute on sincere Brit- 
ish mediums. Explaining spiritual- 
ism boom he declares, “Death is 
our greatest propagandist.” 4-Q 

“The Jews were our brothers 
and our cousins, but unfortunately 
many are .. . coming back with 
reactionary and revolutionary 
ideas, aided by British backing, 
American pressure and terrorism.” 


—ABDEL RAHMAN AZZAM, Sse€C’y- 
gen’l] Arab League, addressing 
British-American Palestine com- 
mission. 5-Q 


“ ” 


“Some of the self-styled experts 
are using the word ‘housing’ as 
tho they meant warehousing.” — 
Henry E Price, exec sec’y, Home & 
Property Owners of America, la- 
menting regimentation and indif- 
ference to personal problems of 
those now seeking homes, 6-Q 

“Today the weapons are laid 
aside—only laid aside. They could 
be picked up again.”—Frep M Vin- 
son, Sec’y of the Treasury, warn- 
ing delegates of 35 nations attend- 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





ing Savannah conference that un- 
less they support United Nations 
policy for collective peace, “uni- 
versal economic and political jus- 
tice and security” will be abandon- 
ed for another war. 7-Q 

“Just goodbye.” — Gen’l H H 
ARNOLD, retired Chief of the AAF, 
asked what he said to the Pres 
during a final visit before leaving 
for Calif “to become a farmer.” 8-Q 

“These costs are generally in 
terms of dollars taken from the 
public. They obviously do not in- 
clude the associated toll of crime, 
drinking and gambling in terms 
of human waste, poverty and suf- 
fering, and the economic and so- 
cial blight on communities and 
individuals.” — Mrs D LEIGH CoL- 
vin, pres of Nat'l WCTU, releasing 
her figures on total annual cost 
of crime, drinking, gambling in 
U S. Her total: $34,600,000,000. 9-Q 

“I always planned to offer my 
body to some laboratory when I 
got ready to die ... It’s my life 
and if I want to end it, it’s my 
business.” — WILLIAM ParKER, 46, 
former newspaperman, who wrote 
to Pres Truman offering himself as 
a human guinea pig in coming 
atomic bomb tests, so that scien- 
tists could “study the radio-activ- 
ity on human beings.” 10-Q 

“Please Bear With Us.” — Sign 
on wall of the admitting office of 
Beth El Maternity Hospital, in 
Brooklyn, apologizing for postwar 
difficulties and slow service. (Quot- 
ed in P M.) 11-Q 

“Sins Sheikspiers taim dher haz 
bien ei greiter ooltereishun in dhu 
Inglish languij dhan ai am pro- 
pouzing nau.”—Mont Fo. ick, fore- 
most linguist of the House of Com- 








mons, speaker of 14 languages, us- 
ing “automatic English,” proposed 
universal tongue. (“Since Shake- 
speare’s time there has been a 
greater alteration in the English 
language than I am _ proposing 
now.”) 12-Q 

“Musicians generally are not sup- 
posed to know anything about poli- 
tics, but this is no reason why poli- 
ticians should not know anything 
about music.” — ANDRE KOSTELAN- 
ETZ, symphony orchestra conductor, 
suggesting UNO delegates form 
their own symphony orchestra to 
insure internal harmony. 13-Q 

“In Georgia they have big desks 
that the men can put their feet on 
and before you know it you find 
that their feet are resting on your 
shouldcrs.” — Mrs HELEN Dovuc- 
LAS MANKIN, new Congresswoman 
from Georgia. A veteran of 10 yrs 
service in state legislature, she 
likes the House seats better. (She 
replaces Rep Rosert RAMSPECK who 
resigned to take private job.) 14-Q 


“When I leased you the place, 
you were glad to pay the rent from 
75¢ haircuts; you popped the price 
to a buck, and now I’m popping 
your rent up another $15 a mo; 
when you go back to 75¢ haircuts, 
T’ll cut out the $15 raise.” — Sam 
WEIsSEL, Miami, Fla, bldg owner, 
applying “eye-for-eye” treatment 
to barber tenant. 15-Q 

“I can feel, I can create better 
with my hands than thru the 
eyes.”"—-BENIAMINO BUuFANO, _inter- 
nationally known sculptor, address- 
ing wounded, some blinded, vets at 
Dibble Gen’l Hospital, Calif. (All 
his best work, he revealed, was ac- 
complished in darkness.) 16-Q 

“It’s kind of confusing. The 
Eskimos are wearing imitation fur 
parkas and the white men are 
carving Eskimo ivory bracelets and 
trying to sell them to me.” — 
GeEorRGE MADSEN, curio shop proprie- 
tor, Nome, Alaska. 17-Q 

“All of us in industry have much 
to learn about public relations. 
We are far behind politicians, 
brain trusters, union leaders and 
left wingers in this respect.” —E L 
SuHaner, ed-in-chief, Steel. 18-Q 
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“A woman will ring the night 
bell at 2 a m just to ask you what 
town you’re in, but they don’t for- 
get you at the end of the line.” — 
WILLIAM Wywpon, 24 yrs a Pullman 
porter, observing that as a group 
women are better tippers than 
men. 19-Q 








between America and 
our vocabulary. 
therefore people would cease to 
ister of war, supporting WumnsTon 


(On the Other Hand. 
Britain, the word ‘war’ 

“No one would be able to make 
think and talk about it.”—Les.mE 
CHURCHILL’s suggested U S-Brit- 


“If there were union 
eS would be wiped out of 
it against this combination and 
Hore-BeE.isHa, former British min- 
ish alliance. 


“ ” 


“It would, in effect, 
serve notice upon Russia 
that the two English 
speaking peoples had 
banded together for the purpose of 
showing their muscles to the rest 
of the world and thus perpetuate 
the age-old game of European 
power politics which has started 
two World wars within our time’— 
JOHN S KNIGuHT, editor, Miami Her- 
ald. 








“It was very annoying to be 
picked up in a little ferry boat.” — 
TIMOTHY MEREDITH, 18-yr-old Brit- 
ish student who crossed Atlantic 
as stowaway, hitch-hiked 2,000 mi 
from Halifax, Canada to American 
border only to be caught stowing 
away on a ferry boat crossing the 
Detroit river. 20-Q 

“Emphatically! Emphatically a 
jerk!” — Sir ARCHIBALD CLARK KERR, 
newly-appointed British ambas- 
sador to U S, agreeing with tipsy 
Sailor who confided: “I don’t know 


(the ambassador), but he looks 
like a jerk to me. What do you 
think?” 21-Q 


“ ” 


“Think what it would mean for 
just one day to hear nothing from 
any politicians, from any so-called 
Communist or Fascist, from any 
labor leader or industrialist, from 
any preacher, professor or radio 
announcer. Perhaps the peace of 
God would descend on this bewild- 
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ered land.” —Dr NorMAN VINCENT 
PEALE, urging an entire day with- 
out radio programs, newspapers, 
and with oniy minimum of con- 
versation. 22-Q 

“Regardless of needs abroad, our 
first duty is to maintain a well-fed 
America, and we don’t believe that 
can be done on starch and corn 
oil."—Letter excerpt from 6 major 
Iowa farm leaders to House Food 
Committee, terming reported rec- 
ommendation that livestock pro- 


duction be cut 75% “a crackpot 
solution.” 23-Q 

“Almost every time I write a 
word with an ‘I’ in it, I get a 


squawk. Some eager beaver always 
calls up and says I forgot to dot 
my ‘I.’”—Tom Morpuy, Long Is- 
land, N Y, skywriter, expressing de- 
sire to scrawl across the sky: “WE 
DON’T DOT THE I. WE USE 
ONLY CAPITAL LETTERS.” 24-Q 

“We must be so ready that 
every nation would feel it would 
be suicide to attempt a surprise 
atomic bomb raid against the. U S. 
Our best defense is our instant 
readiness — and I repeat instant 
readiness—to strike back in great- 
er strength than any enemy might 
strike us.’—Rear Admiral JoHN H 
Cassapby, declaring scrapping of 
present carrier force would be “one 
of the biggest mistakes we ever 
made.” 25-Q 

“Perhaps in Brooklyn I can get 
a Norwegian cook.”—Hyorpis Liz, 
wife of United Nations’ sec’y gen’l, 
expressing pleasure over recom- 
mended UNO site in N Y. 26-Q 


“ ” 


“The ret’g veterans are turning 
to older women. There are more 
2nd weddings for women than ever 
before in our history.”—Mrs ALEx- 
ANDRA Potts, Brides mag. 27-Q 

“The next few wks represent the 
Guadalcanal, the Okinawa and the 
Stalingrad in our fight to main- 


tain a_ stabilized economy.” — 
CHESTER BOwLEsS, stabilization di- 
rector. 28-Q 


“ ” 


“Veterans tell me they could take 
the unreality and drabness and 
abstraction of the church with 
much more grace before they went 
thru the experiences of war than 
they can take them now.” — Dr 
Roy O Burxkwart, Columbus, Ohio 
pastor. -29-Q 


“It ought to get UNO out of 
most of its home-hunting prob- 
lems.”—-Rep ANDREW SOMERS, N Y, 
proposing creation of an autono- 
mous island city, off N J coast, to 
S.Irve as headquarters for internat’l 
body. 30-Q 

“Nine out of 10 war communica- 
tions were marked ‘Secret’ even if 
only about a pr of boots.” — Lt 
Col ALAN Dower, of British army, 
explaining that destruction of such 
files greatly reduced gov’t paper 
salvage, 31-Q 


“ ” 


“I just want to be a nice per- 
son.”—Prccy Cummins, blonde Irish 
lass, selected for role ef Amber in 
motion picture version of notorious 
novel by KATHLEEN WINSOR. 32-Q 


“ ” 


“To know your own soil is to 
know your own soul.”—Lovuis Un- 
TERMEYER, addressing midwest art 
league on importance of our in- 
digenous creations. 33-Q 

oe ” 

“I’ve got some questions I want 
to ask her before we get married, 
and I want the truth.”—Uniden- 
tified young man who asked to 
use Univ of Minnesota's lie detect- 
or on prospective wife. 34-Q 

“Diplomacy still is a system with 
wig powder in its talk and man- 
ners.”—Jas D Wurre, AP war ana- 
lyst, deploring circumlocution in 
higher diplomatic circles. 35-Q 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


Apathetic and Pathetic 


... The only nation in the world 
around which could rally “a decent 
respect to the opinions of man- 
kind” is losing its faith. It is be- 
coming ashamed of its traditions. 
The light of freedom for the in- 
dividual . . . burns low. 

Go into any group— the more 
prosperous and fashionable the 
better the test—and speak of the 
“self-evident truth” that “all men 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights ... ” 
Say to the group that “to secure 
these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men.” 

We venture you will be startled 
by the number, particularly young- 
er people, who do not know that 
you are quoting the Declaration of 
Independence: And of those who 
know, a large number will not 
agree with the philosophy express- 
ed. And of those who agree — and 
this is the most tragic thing—many 
will not have the courage to say 
so. 

Perhaps the dominant attitude 
was summed up by a young man 
who would probably think of him- 
self as an “intellectual.” He said: 

“Only a few people in the Bible 
Belt believe those things now.” 

Or listen to the young minister 
of the gospel who came into this 
office sneering at those who “op- 
erate in a vacuum of idealism.” ... 

Is it any wonder that in our in- 
ternat’l relations we cannot com- 
bat the assertion that black is 
white and that the goal of human 
freedom is the slave state? 

Is it any wonder that John Fos- 
ter Dulles laments the lack of 
those policies “expressive of the 
righteous faith of the best in Am- 
erica?” 

We are apathetic. 

We are rapidly growing pa- 
thetic—Editorial, Wall St Jnl. 
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AGE—Youth—1 

By 1960 the U S should have a 
population of approx 20 million 
persons over 65 yrs of age. Think 
what that will mean in altering our 
ways of life. Think, for example, 
what it may mean to the Republi- 
can party!—GeraLp L WEnpT, edi- 
tor, Science Illustrated. 


AMERICA—2 

In the U S there is more space 
where nobody is than where any- 
body is. This is what makes Amer- 
ica what she is.—GertTRUDE STEIN, 
Liberty. 


ARMY—Discipline—3 

A lot of civilians don’t know that 
in every Army or Navy or Marine 
theater all over the world, the best 
seats are reserved for officers; en- 
listed men aren’t allowed to sit in 
them. Most civilians never heard 
how Eddie Bracken was asked to 
leave Saipan because he stopped 
his show and invited enlisted men, 
who were straining their ears ’way 
up back, to come down and fill up 
vacant places in the officers’ sec- 
tion near the footlights. 

A little thing, the seats in the 
theaters, but when you have put up 
with it for 3 or 4 yrs it begins to 
get you—Joz MocCartHy (former 
managing editor of Yank, The 
Army wkly), “What’s Wrong With 
Our Military System?” Cosmopoli- 
tan, 2-46. 


ATOMIC ENERGY—4 

The founders of atomism were 
two, Leucippus (about 440 B C) 
and Democritus (420 B C). Their 
point of view was remarkably like 
that of modern science, and avoid- 
ed most of the faults to which 
Greek speculation was prone. 

They believed that everything is 
composed of atoms, which are phy- 
sically, but not geometrically in- 
divisible; that between the atoms 
there is empty space; that atoms 
are indestructible; that they al- 
ways have been, and always will 
be in motion; that there are an in- 
finite number of atoms, the dif- 
ferences being in size and shape.— 
BERTRAND RvSSELL, A History of 
Western Philosophy. (Simon & 
Schuster) 


CHARACTER—5 

To all China, the Great Wall 
seemed a superb way to gain secur- 
ity, but within a few yrs it was 
breached 3 times by the enemy. 
Only note this: it was breached, 
not by failure of the wall itself, 


but thru bribery of the gatekeep- 
ers. It was the human _ element 
that failed. What collapsed was 
character. A like fate awaits us, if, 
absorbed in political tasks, we for- 
get the spiritual foundation. — Dr 
ARTHUR Simms, Young People’s 
Wkly. 


CONCEIT—6 

The other evening Al Jarvis 
played Symphony on the air and 
Lana, Turner called him to say how 
much she liked it. A few minutes 
later he played it again, saying he 
was dedicating it to the most 
beautiful woman in the world. 

Next day he called Lana to ask 
if she’d heard the dedication. She 
said she had. 

“It was meant for you,” Jarvis 
explained. “But after the number 
was finished I got 6 phone calls 
from different Hollywood glamor 
girls, each thanking me for dedi- 
cating the number to her.” — Mo- 
tion Picture. 


DISILLUSION—7 

It is curious that I feel no great 
sorrow about the dead ones, Bit- 
terness, of course, because it is the 
essence of disillusionment to see 
a generation mowed down before 
it is ripe, only to make room for 
the nettles of antagonism, the 
thistles of political tricks, and the 
ground elder of suspicion . . . No, 
there is no sorrow about the dead 
ones. At least they learned to die 
together and missed a world where 
people seem unable to live togeth- 
er without being at each other’s 
throats. — Hector Bo.irHo, “The 
Illusion of Escape,” Town & Coun- 
try, 3-’46. 


DRINK—Drinking—8 
Pleading “not guilty” to a drunk- 
enness charge, a man in Chicago 
claimed he had “only one drink.” 
“From a water glass or a bath- 
tub?” roared the judge—Parade. 


EDUCATION—Religious—9 

Why should not 20th century 
youth understand “faith,” “grace,” 
and “repentance”? Can _ precise 
meaning be taught without well 
defined terms? The public schools 
will teach these same youth ele- 
mentary technical terms for each 
subject in the curriculum. In math- 
ematics, they will be taught nu- 
merators, denominators, sums, mul- 


tiples - In English, they will 
learn adjectives, adverbs, parti- 
ciples . . . In geography, they will 


discuss continents, latitudes, lon- 
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gitudes, deltas . . . In music they 
will know moderato, allegro vivace, 
counterpoint, syncopation and over- 
tones. Why then should we im- 
poverish their minds and vocabu- 
laries by failing to teach the 
elemental terms of Christianity — 
C AprIAN Heaton, “The Bogie of 
Theological Terms,” Watchman 
Examiner, 2-21-'46. 





They DO say... 

Collier’s and Sat Eve Post both 
out in a recent wk with articles 
identically titled: “No Place to 
Live” ... Life reports wedding 
reception of Sen CHAveEz’ daugh- 
ter attended by “more than 1000 
of the 500 persons invited”... 
And BENNETT CerF declares, in- 
credibly, that American Dental 
Ass’n has ordered 300 copies of 
Deep Are The Roots .. . Bull & 
Bear notes garnered from Wall 
St Jnl: Alaskan bears are using 
gov’t highway signs as break- 
fast food; nose-rings for bulls 
have been removed from price 
control .., United Airlines have 
dropped ban against dogs. Fido 
fare N Y to Chi: $5.80; for his 
master: $32.85 . . . Dr SmyTuH’s 
Atomic Energy For Military Pur- 
poses is reported Moscow’s best- 
seller . . . And it may distress 
you, as it did us, to learn that 
100,000 persons in U S are work- 
ing around the clock producing 
atomic bombs. 











EFFICIENCY—10 

Many a wayside station or sid- 
ing (on the Santa Fe) was given 
a 4-or-5 letter name in deference 
to telegraph operators who had to 
write out and transmit train orders 
with speed and accuracy. Thus 
many Western stations are still 
Hicks, Nero, Bell and Agra, rather 
than Ossapotowamie or Hassaya- 
vaipampa.—JAMES MARSHALL, Santa 
Fe, The Railroad That Built an 
Empire. (Random) 


EXPERIENCE—11 

“You’re never too old to learn— 
but that’s what makes you old!”— 
Rueful observation of a character 
in the J R Wriurams cartoon strip. 


FAITH—and Action—12 

You cannot just hold on to your 
faith and expect anything much to 
happen. You cannot leave to oth- 
ers the doing of what really needs 
to be done. If this vision you have 
of God does not move and drive 
and pull and tug and wrench and 
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twist and hold and stride and walk 
off grimly after Him, it is nothing. 
We stultify it when we use it as a 
solace and ‘no more. This is to take 
the power of God that swings the 
stars in their orbits and ask it to 
do nothing but the household 
chores.—PavuL ScHERER, Event in 
Eternity. (Harper) 


HOME LIFE—13 
The right temperature at home 
is maintained by warm hearts, not 


by hot heads. — Arcadia (Wis) 
News-Leader. 
HOUSING—Shortage—14 


When the movie, San Antonio 
opened in Chicago, a long line 
formed outside the theater and ex- 
tended for a full block. A woman, 
seeing the end of the line, asked 
a policeman why they were waiting. 
“Oh,” replied the guardian of law 
and order, “they’re trying to get 
tickets to San Antonio.” “Oh, that’s 
fine,” said the lady brightly. “May- 
be now I can get an ap’t!”—Smney 
SKOLSKY, syndicated col. 


IRONY—15 

Location experts for the. movie, 
Deadline at Dawn, looking for a 
weatherbeaten ap’t bldg found the 
perfect one in Los Angeles. Scenes 
were made, and a sizeable check 
went to the owner. 

Later, when retakes were neces- 
sary, it was found the owner had 
used his check to renovate the 
bldg!—AP dispatch. 


LANGUAGE—16 

A cultured Chinaman resents 
the prevalent American belief that 
his English must conform to the 
Orient’s flowery standards of super- 
politeness. A story is told of Dr 
Hu Shih’s response to a telegram 
from a Washington hostess invit- 
ing him to her house. The lady 
phrased her invitation in what she 
thought was the best Eastern man- 
ner: “O sage and honorable sir, 
deign to honor our humble board, 
etc, etc.” Dr Hu wired back in his 
crispest Americanese: “Can do. Hu 
Shih.”—A.LBert Parry, “The Eng- 
lish Language, Oriental Style,” 
American Mercury, 3-46. 


MINORITIES—17 

‘When the present king of Den- 
mark was asked if Denmark had 
“a Jewish problem,” he _ smiled. 
“We have no minority problems in 
Denmark,” he said, “because no 
Dane considers himself inferior to 
anyone.” — SrTruTHERS Burt, “Mi- 
norities,” Ladies’ Home Jnl, 3-'46. 
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In the early days of OPA those 
of the inner circle used to talk 
quite blandly and confidently of 
releasing controls “as rapidly as 
production within an _ industry 
catches up with demand.” 

Now, some of those blithe prom- 
ises are beginning to haunt and 
harass price officials. The cigaret 
industry affords an _ interesting 
case in point. Dealers who, 
a few mo’s ago were reaching un- 
der the counter for a grudging 
pack, now press cartons on their 
customers. In Jan ‘46 tax-paid 
withdrawals of cigarets hit a new 
all time high. But controls _ still 
siand. Three times of late cigaret 
makers have applied to OPA for 
price relief. No action has been 
taken, altho current word is that 
“survey” is being made to deter- 
mine whether or not price relief is 
in order. 

Much the same situation obtains 
in petroleum products. With war 
needs reduced to minimum, current 
production exceeds demand. But 
no move has been made to free the 
industry of its shackles. 

The basic question is not wheth- 
er you should be paying more (or 
less) for cigarets and gasoline, but 
whether OPA was sincere in its 
promise to permit the ultimate free 
functioning of our enterprise sys- 
tem. It now seems clearer, how- 
ever, that regardless of Admini- 
stration wishes, that is the price 
that must be paid for OPA exten- 
sion, The House Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy has just 
recommended that commodities be 
released from price control “upon 
satisfaction of acute demands.” As 
an industry attained and reason- 
ably maintained a designated rate 
of production, it would be “on its 
own.” Moreover, according to this 
recommendation, OPA would be 
obligated to announce these quotas 
for each industry within 60 days 
after extension of price-control act. 
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CALCULATING DEVICES: 
tually 8 instruments in one, new 
drawing and measuring device is 
designed and calibrated to serve 


Vir- 


as a square, dividers, 
triangle, ruler, compass, french 
curve, or meter. Called Parva- 
graph, tool consists of 2. parts: 
combination square and removable 
miter arm, By varying position of 
miter arm, angles of any degree 
can be formed. Removing miter 
arm entirely allows its use as ra- 
dius. (Scientific American) 
HEATING & VENTILATING: 
Portable electric steam heater: 
lightweight, smart luggage-styled, 
compact, provides uniform warmth. 
Designed to fill critical need in 
many homes, offices for 1-room 
heating unit. (Sales Mgt) 
INVENTIONS: A gas burner that 
won’t go out when a pot boils over 
on it has been perfected by New 
England inventor. (Pathfinder) 
Soon available: a prefabricated 
all-metal swimming pool for al- 


protractor, 


most any size purse. (Printers’ 
Ink) 
PHOTOGRAPHY: Color photos 


of stomach lining, etc may be made 
with special flash-lamp. Single 
fusible filament furnishes illumina- 
tion with practically no heat, when 
suitable charge has been built up 
on special condensor. Miniature 
camera, lowered along with lamp, 
takes picture. (Science Service) 

WALLPAPER: New DDT-coated 
paper, safe for humans and do- 
mestic animals, kills moths, other 
insects. Primarily for closets, stor- 
age rooms. Pkg contains 48 ft 
paper, 15 in wide. Anyone can 
apply. (United Wallpaper, Inc) 

“ ” 

Varlon, stainproof wall covering, 
permits removal with soap and 
water of almost any type dirt or 
stain, including lipstick, hot grease, 
crayon and ink. Withstands se- 
vere wear and tear. Valuable in 
offices, restaurants, public bldgs. 
(Canadian Business) 
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NATURE—18 

To keep in touch with Nature 
we must go to her. How can one 
truly worship the Creator if he 
never sees the creation?—ANpbRE 
Mavrols, “Easter Sunrise Service,” 
Holiday, 3-’46. 


OPTIMISM—19 

A newlywed of our acquaintance 
filling out his income tax ret’n, 
listed a deduction of $500 for his 
wife. In the section marked “Ex- 
emption claimed for children,” he 
penciled the notation, “Watch this 
space!”—Hollywood Reporter. 


ORIGIN—“Tar”—20 

Back in the days of sailing ships, 
when hats first were introduced in- 
to the British Navy, they were 
made of sail cloth, heavily tarred 
to add stiffness. These hats were 
called “tarpaulins,” a term which 
was also applied to the men who 
wore them. Later this was short- 
ened to “tar,” a name by which 
sailors have been known ever 
since.—Ships. 


PRAYER—21 

A old man named Josh, he pretty 
old and notionate. Every evening 
he squat down under a oak tree. 
Marse Smith, he slip up and hear 
Josh praying, “Oh, God, please 
take poor old Josh home with you.” 
Next day, Marse Smith wrop heself 
in a sheet and git in the oak tree. 
Old Josh come ‘long and pray, “Oh, 
God, please come take poor old 
Josh home with you.” Marse say 
from top the tree, “Poor Josh, I’s 
come to take you home with me.” 
Old Josh, he riz up and seed that 
white shape in the tree, and he 
yell, “Oh, Lord, not right now. I 
hasn’t git forgive for all my sins.” 
Old Josh, he just shaking and he 
dusts out o’ there faster than a 
wink. That broke up he praying 
under that tree—Negro narrator 
in Lay My Burden Down, by B A 
Borxin. (Univ of Chicago Press) 


REFORM—22 
All Reformers, however _ strict 
their conscience, live in houses 


just as big as they can pay for.— 
LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH, All Trivia. 
(Harcourt, Brace) 


SELF-INTEREST—23 

A Russian staff sgt, commission- 
ed to obtain food, addressed a Mo- 
ravian farmer. “Take me to a field 
where I can obtain food for my 
men.” 

“Immediately, sir,” the old man 


ans’d. He led the sgt down into a 
fertile valley. In 30 min they ap- 
proached a fine field of barley. 

“This will do admirably!” en- 
thused the sgt. 

“No,” stammered the old man. 
“Wait a little. I show you better!” 

A few minutes more and another 
splendid field of barley rippled to- 
ward the hills ... “But you wasted 
much valuable time,” the sgt 
scolded. “The ist field was fully 
as good!” 


“Wasted?” grinned the old man.. 


“Perhaps the 2nd field was no bet- 
ter, but it was not mine!” — Put- 
1p J CLEVELAND, Pulpit Digest. 


SNOBBERY—24 

In Queen Victoria’s time, there 
was a great Tory peer of whom it 
was said his invariable rule was 
to decline to be introduced to any- 
body he didn’t know.—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


TALK—25 

Country talk is alive and accu- 
rate, and contains more pictures 
and images than city talk. It 
usually has an unmistakable sin- 
cerity which gives it distinction. 
I think there is less talking merely 
for the sound which it makes. At 
any rate, I seldom tire listening to 
even the most commonplace stuff. 
directly and sincerely spoken; and 
I still recall with dread the feel- 
ing that occasionally used to come 
over me at parties in town when 
the air was crowded with loud in- 
tellectual formations—the feeling 
that there wasn’t a remark in the 
room that couldn’t be brought 
down with a common pin—E B 
Wuite, One Man’s Meat. (Harper) 


TOLERANCE—26 

True mental freedom is found 
in the willingness of a man who 
believes a thing with all his might 
to tolerate the man who denies it. 
The freedom which comes from in- 
difference has not the slightest 
genuine value—Lynn H HovcuH, 
“Everyman Appeals to Caesar,” 
Christian Advocate, 2-14-’46. 


VETERAN—Employment—27 

War vets show more initiative 
than non-vets, according to study 
made by Columbia College, Chica- 
go, in 175 plants. In larger plants. 
2 out of 3 vets displayed a more 
cordial attitude toward mgt, 59% 
showed more initiative and 27% 
turned out better work than non- 
vets.—Printers’ Ink. 
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The Bible and the Bombs 


For many yrs Dr LAWRENCE E NELSON has been garnering information 
about the influence of the Bible on everyday life thru the ages. The result 
is Our Roving Bible (Abingdon, $2.75), the fascinating sto.y of what the 
author terms “the most gadabcout bock since time began.” Starting when the 
Bible was catapulted into English by Augustine's band in th. yr 597, Dr 
Nelson tracks our Scriptures down the ages—from Beowulf to atomic 
bembs, from Mother Goose to Hollywood. It is an acc’t of how the Bible has 
created the dramas we enjoy, changed fashions in naming towns and ba- 
bies, given men new words and words new meanings. 


It soon became obvious that this 
was, emotionally, a very quiet war 
There was not much fanfare. The 
bands were missing. The surplus 
energies that had _ effervesced in 
World War I were now channeled 
into aircraft factories, shipyds, 
victory. gardens. Americans realized 
with a shock that they did not 
have an inexhaustible supply of 
everything, They were rationed. 
They were sobered. 

They turned to religion. Even 
veteran booksellers were astonished 
at the sharp upswing in Bible 
sales. A Gallup poll for °42 esti- 
mated that 4 million people were 
reading the Bible more than they 
did before. This increase continued 
to climb. A 2nd Gallup poll indi- 
cated that 64% of America was 
reading the Bible in 43, as com- 
pared to 59% in °42. One person 
in 10 reported to read it daily. 
While it was still true that, the 
older people get, the more of them 
read the Bible, the ’43 survey found 
that “one notable effect of the war 
has been to increase reading of 
the Bible among the young people 
of America more than any other 
age group.” 

Capt Eddie Rickenbacker’s poig- 
nant recital of life aboard his raft 
in the S Seas dramatized the Bible 
mightily, and soon caused all life- 
boats and rafts to be equipped 
with New Testaments and hymns 
in specially-invented waterproof 
cases, For troops in combat zones 
hymn leaflets were wrapped around 
K-rations ... 

The world’s most exciting vol 
Was once more upon the march. 
The many-voiced tome of a thou- 
sand tongues was still learning 
new languages and going into 
strange places ,.. 

The gadabout book was roving 
again, speaking many languages, 
but one especially. In English it 
went forth to the ends of the earth. 
With Englishmen, with Americans, 
with Australians — with soldiers 
and sailors and marines and their 
feminine counterparts— it travel- 
ed again the pathways of the world 


which it knew so well, And always 
it was Home to all who spoke the 
English tongue. 

And then came the atom bomb, 
with its percussions in the hearts 
of two Japanese cities and its re- 
percussions in the hearts of men 
everywhere. The war was over, and 
a new world era had irrevocably 
begun. Subdued and chastened at 
thought of the tremendous power 
at last placed in the hands of man, 
men everywhere prayed with bibli- 
cal fervor for wisdom and strength 
to use this power aright. With spir- 
its molded for centuries by the Bi- 
ble, the English-speaking race, 
guardians of the new power, en- 
tered the Atomic Age. 

It is now nearly 14 centuries 
since that mighty book was cata- 
pulted by Gregory’s poor puns onto 
English soil. It has become native 
to our souls. Its words are upon our 
lips; its cadences are in our ears; 
its thoughts are in our hearts. 

The Bible came in power upon 
the early 19th century as a potent 
fertilizer of literature, and as the 
century progressed it burst the 
barriers built up by puritanism and 
went everywhere without let or 
hindrance, as it had done in me- 
dieval times. 

In the 20th century — partly 
from the momentum bequeathed it 
from the 19th, and partly from the 
power of countless copies of the 
Scriptures avalanching as never 
before from the presses — decade 
by decade it seeped ever more per- 
meatingly into literature and into 
common everyday thought. 

Not since the Middle Ages had 
it been so much at home. As men 
and women of English speech ev- 
erywhere face the 2nd half of the 
20th century, they face it forti- 
fied and deepened in spirit by 14 
centuries of contact with the Bi- 
ble. Increasingly they are heeding 
the words spoken long ago: 

My Masters, there’s an old book 

you should con, 

For strange adventures, applica- 

ble yet, 

'Tis stuffed with. 









GEMS FROM 





Politics 


HENRY ADAMS 


Direct descendant of JoHN and 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, HENRY ADAMS 
was a historian of recognized abil- 
ity. In 1905, in his 67th yr, he be- 
gan a unique objective autobiog- 
raphy, titled The Education of 
Henry Adams. “Except in the 
abandoned sphere of dead lan- 
guages,” the author wrote in his 
preface, “no one has discussed what 
part of education has, in his per- 
sonal experience, turned out to be 
useful, and what not, This volume 
attempts to discuss it.” Forty yrs 
ago this month, Apams printed and 
privately distributed 100 copies of 
his work. He was never satisfied 
with the mss and hoved that it 
might “quietly fade from memory.” 
However, the book was so persist- 
ently quoted by other writers, that 
the Mass Historical Society spon- 
sored its publication in 1919 
(Houghton, Mifflin) in the original 
form, with only those marginal 
corrections made by the author. 


Many observations made by 
Henry ADAMS at the turn of the 
century, take on new interest and 
significance in our day. 


The work of domestic progress i: 
done by masses of mechanical 
power—steam, electric, furnace, or 
other—which have to be controlled 
by a score or two of individuals 
who have shown capacity to man- 
age it. The work of internal gov’t 
has become the task of controlling 
these men . 

Modern politics is at bottom, a 
struggle not of men but of forces. 
The men become every yr more 
and more creatures of force, mass- 
ed about central power-houses 
The conflict is no longer between 
the men, but between the motors 
that drive the men, and the men 
tend to succumb to their own mo- 
tive forces. 
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Closing snatches of Rossini’s 
William Tell overture were being 
played during a music appreciation 
class in a local school. 

“Now tell me the name of the 
piece and who wrote it,” the 
teacher said. The answer she got: 
“The Lone Ranger, by Cheerios.” 
—Tide. 

Two women exhibitors in the 
dachshund section at the dog show 
in Madison Square Garden last wk 
were outraged by a dog owner they 
both knew. 

“That Mrs Sherman!” one ex- 
claimed, “Whose hair and nails 
did she have done for the show? 
Her OWN, mind you, not her 
dog’s!"—P M. 

One morning a Chicago h s 
teacher, when transferring from 
one streetcar to another, was hand- 
ed a tract. Without looking at it 
she hurried to board her 2nd car. 
As she passed the conductor, she 
absent-mindedly handed him the 
tract instead of her transfer. He 
glanced at the title and remarked 
dryly, “Oh, did he?” She retrieved 
the tract, surrendered her transfer 
and hurried to a seat. Then she 
looked at the leaflet. Its title read, 
“Jesus Paid It All.” — Moody 
Monthly. 


OF THE WEEK 


Jury: 12 persons chosen to de- 
termine which side has the best 
lawyer.—S Dakota Highway Mag. 

EvuLocy: praise that’s too much 
and too late—Des Moines Register. 

There is just as much horse sense 
as ever, but some days we think the 
horses must have it all! — Pitts- 
burgh Press. 

Some employment agency is 
missing a bet in not calling itself 
“Satan, Inc,” because Satan finds 
work for idle hands to do — 
Forum, 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Mary MaArTIN 
Musical Comedy Star 


Two maids were 
top each other in 
about the people for whom 
they worked. One began to 
tell about an impressive din- 
ner party that had taken place 
the night before at the home 
of her employers. It seemed 
that the affair had really been 
quite a distinguished feast. 
There had been an ambassador 
and his lady, a univ pres, a 
couple of business tycoons and 
their wives, a top-flight author 
and a couple of stage lumin- 
aries. The china was prewar 
imported, the silver was a priz- 
ed heirloom, the food was in 
keeping. 

The other maid was impress- 
ed in spite of herself. 
“And what did 

about?” she asked. 

Replied the 1st maid, “Us.” 
—Variety. 


trying to 
boasting 


they talk 








Jimmy was the son of a famous 
automobile mfgr. A visitor to the 
home once asked, “And how are you 
getting along in your spelling, 
Jimmy?” 

“Oh, fine,” the lad enthused. 
“We've just began to assemble words 
of 6 cylinders.”—Jnl of Education. 

Now that all of Brazil’s fighting 
men are back from the Italian 
front, the story can be told of one 
soldier who was taken prisoner, 
then escaped. During the mad dash 
for freedom, with Nazis in hot pur- 
suit, he came upon a bicycle park- 
ed by the side of the road. With- 
out further ado, he jumped on, 
peddled furiously away. When he 
had outdistanced his pursuers, he 
was struck by the thought: “How 
does it happen I’m riding this 
machine? I don’t know how toride 
a bicycle!” He promptly fell off 
and had to finish his homecoming 
thru no-man’s-land on hands and 
knees.—Inter-American. 


GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


A good many yrs ago, in the early 
days of the automobile. a Southern 
Negro was sent to deliver a mule 
a few mi’s away. It was night and 
the owner of the mule cautioned, 
“Now, Sam, if you see a light com- 
ing down the road, you get the 
mule off to one side until it goes 
by.” 

The next day, after diligent 
search and inquiry, Sam was locat- 
ed in a hospital, undergoing heavy 
repairs. “Sam,” inquired the owner 
of the mule, “why didn’t you do 
as I said, and drive off to one 
side until that light went by?” 

“Ah aim t’ do dat, boss,” replied 
Sam, “but they was two lights, so 
Ah took aim fo’ de middle!”—The 
Nation. 








